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UNEMPLOYMENT. 



Twenty-fovrth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor. March, 1894. Boston. Pp. 311. 

The report divides itself into three parts, the first being a concise 
account of some of the most significant attempts to treat the problem 
of the unemployed elsewhere, as in the German and Dutch labor 
colonies, French and Ohio labor registries, and the English relief 
work in the cotton famine of 1863. This summary is most excel- 
lently done. Then follows the most valuable part of the work, — 
the account of the magnitude of unemployment in Massachusetts, 
and the character of those applying for relief in Boston in 1893. 
Finally, there is a brief discussion of remedial measures and a useful 
appendix of labor chronology in Massachusetts in 1893. 

The severity of the panic of 1893 is shown by the fact that during 
no month after July were there 86 per cent as many employed in the 
manufacturing industries of the State as in April. In September 
there were only 77.67 per cent as many as in April, and there was a 
period, less than a month in duration, when those employed were 
only 64.38 per cent of those employed at the busiest season. In no 
previous month of 1889-92, inclusive, did the number of unemployed 
during the dullest month, considered as a whole, exceed 5.1 per cent 
of the number employed in the busiest month. We may compare 
this with returns for June 1, 1893, to August 1, 1894, of about one- 
half the manufacturing establishments of Connecticut, which show 
{Report of Connecticut Bureau of Labor Statistics, 189 J^ p. 11) that 
they were " in operation about two-thirds of full time, employed about 
85 per cent of the average number employed in 1892, paid in wages 
monthly about 75 per cent of the monthly average in 1892, and pro- 
duced about 75 per cent of the normal output." The decline in the 
average number of employes in 424 Pennsylvania plants in 1893, 
the first part of which was prosperous, was 12.96 per cent from the 
average in 1892, and the decline in wages paid was 16.77 per cent. 
The city statistician of Chicago reported only about one-half as many 
at work here in September, 1893, as in the previous May. 

Evidently the provision of temporary relief for this enormous mass 
of idle men, in a panic such as occurs only about once in a decade, is 
very different from the problems connected with the 5 to 10 per cent 
of our wage workers that may be idle at any selected period in ordi- 
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nary years. The report before us shows how all the philanthropy of 
Boston in the winter of 1893-94 only provided about two weeks' 
wages, usually in return for work, for all those relieved, who were 
mostly unskilled and in receipt of low wages, and occupants of 
crowded tenements, even during good times. Doubtless this is the 
class that thus far in America is least able to tide over dull times, 
either from previous savings and the aid of friends, or by credit with 
the merchant and landlord, though it is not by any means the only class 
that would eagerly accept work if offered. Much can evidently be 
done toward the solution of this part of the problem by a much fur- 
ther restriction of immigration than yet attempted, and a thorough 
system of manual training and public trade instruction supplementary 
thereto, having its foundations in the lower grammar grades, and 
coupled, as soon as possible, with compulsory education for every 
child from the age of four in the kindergarten to sixteen. 

It seems likely, as this report holds, that it would be worth our 
while to try for vagrants farm colonies like the Dutch, and for some 
others a different type of colony that would serve as a training school. 
"We have not yet, however, outside of the sweat shops, that large 
class of permanently low-paid or casual labor that led Percy Alden, 
of Mansfield House, London, to urge upon a parliamentary commit- 
tee, recently, the institution of large farm colonies for a whole class 
of otherwise hopeless workers. These colonies, in Mr. Alden's plan, 
should contain all the concert and other social features of the city, so 
as to attract and retain the casual laborer of the slums, and should, 
as nearly as possible, make or raise all needed food and goods. Mr. 
Alden finds that 47 per cent of the 14,000 wage workers in his por- 
tion (Canning Town) of the borough of West Ham are casual 
laborers, and that in the fall and winter of 1894, despite great efforts 
to aid them, 7000 men were out of work and in many cases actually 
starving. It would be well for all of our States to keep track of the 
successful experiment of the Minnesota Agricultural College, which 
in a two-years' course gives boys of twelve to fifteen years of age 
such practical familiarity with the many occupations incident to farm 
life as to keep up or develop fondness and aptitude for them. 

The Massachusetts Report gives the replies of about a thousand 
farmers in all parts of the State as to whether there is an opening for 
more labor on the farm. There were 527 favorable and 401 unfa- 
vorable replies, but only three referred to any demand in winter, 
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when there is usually the chief need of relief for the unemployed of 
the cities, although in 1893 there was great need during the fall, as 
well. 

In this connection it is suggestive to refer to a Western investiga- 
tion. In the first week of August, 1894, at the suggestion of the 
Civic Federation, the leading officials of three great systems of rail- 
roads, penetrating Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, the Chicago and Alton, and the 
Illinois Central Railroads sent the following letter to every station 
agent outside the large cities on their long lines of road : — 

" It has been represented that, while the present business depres- 
sion has thrown a large number of men out of employment in the 
large cities, there is a scarcity of labor among the farmers and in the 
smaller towns. I wish you would make inquiry in your town, and 
among the farmers in the surrounding country, and let me know 
whether this report is correct ; that is, whether the farmers and others 
have plenty of laborers or not." 

Hardly one per cent replied in the affirmative. Of the 95 replies in 
my possession from Chicago and Alton agents all through central 
Illinois and northern Missouri, 91 reported no room whatever for 
more labor, three reported some scarcity of labor at an earlier period 
of the summer, during harvest, and one wrote that there was said to 
be a scarcity of labor back from the railroad. The following extracts 
from the replies may give an idea of the difficulty of the situation : 
" Five applicants for every vacancy." " Farmers say they have never 
seen so many men hunting work. One man said that in one forenoon 
twenty-five men had applied for work." " I never saw just such 
times in my twelve years here. I am confident that there are six 
men for every job of work." " I am acquainted with every farmer 
in my township and nearly all the laboring men, and I have never 
known so many men idle ; and good men, too, — men with families, 
that need work and will work." 

In ordinary years, however, aud especially in States with market 
gardening and diversified agriculture, there is doubtless room for 
some of the idle city labor, if it is wisely taken in hand, trained a 
little, and guided to vacant places. Even in northeastern Iowa, in 
several widely separated university extension centres last fall, the 
writer found endorsement of this proposition among practical farmers. 

The Massachusetts Bureau gives a good account of the free muni- 
cipal registers of France and England. In twenty-four such in FVance 
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in 1891, permanent places were secured for 43.7 per cent of the 
24,805 applicants for work, while places were similarly secured for 
18.4 per cent of the 2,495,079 applicants of 994 private registry 
agencies. Places were found in the few English free municipal regis- 
tries in the first five months of 1894, according to this report, for 24.9 
per cent of the 9413 new applicants, or for 13.7 per cent of the 
17,797 new applicants and renewals. 

The Massachusetts Report seems to fall from its high standard in 
but one place, and that is where (p. 247) it suggests that a philan- 
thropic committee might well secure work for some unemployed by 
guaranteeing employers " against any possible loss through produc- 
tion in excess of the market. . . . Such labor, if utilized in excess of 
what would be otherwise employed, would not be competitive ; that is, 
would not displace other labor. Its product would have economic 
value, and the wage thus earned would strengthen the market ; 
while, better than all, the recipient of such assistance would be con- 
tinued as one of the regular industrial army, and would not feel in 
any way subjected to stigma." The italicized portion seems falla- 
cious, for the greater output of goods must inevitably come in compe- 
tition with the existing glut of commodities. 

Edward W. Bemis. 

FOREIGN STATISTICAL ANNUALS. 



The Statistical Tear Booh of Canada for 189 Jf. 10th Year. 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. Ottawa, 1895. Pp. 1134. 

This year book is increasing rapidly in bulk. It is composed of 
two parts, the first dealing with the history, geography, government, 
and events of the year, and the second portion containing the statistical 
abstract. The statistics are grouped under agriculture, fisheries, min- 
erals, trade and commerce, currency and banks, railways and canals, 
mercantile marine, post-offices, etc., finance, insurance, militia, and 
social statistics. These statistics are for the most part well grouped, 
and present a fund of material for the sociologist and student of 
economics. Of particular present interest are the tables dealing with 
the savings of the people and the monetary system. The deposits in 
the government savings banks are increasing; in 1871 the amount 
per head of the population at these banks was $2.96 ; in 1894 it was 
$11.14. 



